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BACKGROUND 

The  1990  census  indicates  that  one  of  every  four  persons  in  North  Carolina  is  a  member  of  a  minority  group. 
Among  approximately  1.62  million  minority  persons,  Blacks  constitute  the  largest  minority  (about  22%  of  the  total 
population),  with  American  Indians  a  distant  second  (1 .2%).  The  large  Black  population  makes  North  Carolina  one  of 
only  seven  states  in  which  Blacks  constitute  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  population.  Only  six  states  had  a  higher  number 
ofBlacksinl990.  The  state's  large  Indian  population,  who  are  concentrated  in  specific  areas  ofthe  state,  ranks  the  state 
fifth  in  the  number  of  American  Indians.  The  Hispanic  and  Asian  populations,  which  are  growing  in  North  Carolina, 
comprise  1.2  and  0.8  percent  respectively  ofthe  total.  However,  these  populations  are  small  relative  to  the  nationwide 
percentages — nine  and  three  percent  respectively. 

While  analyses  by  race  (White  and  minority)  have  been  included  in  many  ofthe  standard  and  special  publications/ 
studies  by  the  State  Center,  only  limited  analyses  have  focused  on  a  specific  racial  group.  In  1979, 1982  and  again  in 
1985, 1_3  the  State  Center,  at  the  requestof  the  North  Carolina  Qonrrussionofrndian  Affairs,  cx»nducted  special  analyses 
on  the  health  status  of  American  Indians  in  North  Carolina.  These  studies  focused  primarily  on  population 
characteristics,  natality  and  infant  mortality,  induced  abortions,  mortality  and  communicable  diseases. 

In  1987,  the  State  Center  undertook  an  analysis  of  the  health  of  minorities  in  North  Carolina.4  Highlighting  the 
disproportionate  illness  andc£athbemgexrjeriencedbymirK)ritiesandhowthiso!isr^ 

in  the  past  decade,  that  study  led  to  creation  of  a  Minority  Health  Task  Force  within  the  Department  of  Environment, 
Health,  and  Natural  Resources.  The  work  ofthe  Task  Force  then  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Minority  Health 
Center,  a  private  agency  focused  on  improving  the  health  and  health  care  of  minorities  in  North  Carolina  through 
advocacy,  research,  project  demonstration,  and  technical  assistance. 
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Since  that  time,  the  Minority  Health  Task  Force  has 
basically  completed  its  mission  with  the  recent  creationof  the 
Office  of  Minority  Health  (OMH)  and  an  advisory  body,  the 
Minority  Health  Advisory  Council,  in  the  Department  of 
Environment,  Health,  and  Natural  Resources.  Council 
members  were  sworn  in  December  15, 1992.  Meanwhile, 
staff  from  the  various  health  divisions  of  the  department 
serve  as  liaison  with  the  OMH.  Together,  the  OMH  and  the 
Minority  Health  Advisory  Council  will  work  towards  im- 
proving the  health  status  of  the  state's  minority  populations 
by  promoting  and/or  developing  policies,  programs,  and 
services. 

These  groups,  and  many  other  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions including  the  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  have 
requested  race-specific  analyses  of  the  sododemograprdc 
and  health  characteristics  of  the  state's  minorities.  Thus,  in 
199Z  the  State  Center  requested  and  received  funding  from 
the  Public  Health  Foundation  to  conduct  these  analyses  and 
to  establish  a  surveillance  system  that  will  enable  them  to  be 
rapidly  updated  This  funding,  in  the  amount  of  $50,000  for 
one  year,  has  recently  been  augmented  by  a  $  15,000  grant- 
in-aid  from  the  OMH  and  the  Advisory  Council. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  the  Council  was: 
WHO  and  WHERE  are  our  minorities?  The  present  report 
is  a  response  that  should  also  set  the  stage  for  forthcoming 
analyses  ofthe  health  status  of  the  state's  African  andNative 
American  populations. 


TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  dataof  this  report  are derived  from  resident  birth  and 
death  registrations  (to  compute  natural  increase  for  the 
1980s)  and  census  enumerations.5  For  1990,  census  data 
reflect  counts  as  originally  enumerated.  However,  the 
Census  Bureau  has  recently  released  a  modified  age-race- 
sex  (MARS)  file  where  "other  race"  designations  (e.g., 
Spanish)  have  been  distributed  among  four  race  groups: 
White,  Black,  American  Indian/Eskimo/ Aleut,  and  Asian/ 
Pacific  Islander. 

The  concept  of  race  as  used  by  the  Census  Bureau 
reflects  self-identification  by  respondents;  it  does  not  denote 

any  clear-cut  scientific  definition  of  biological  stock  The 
data  thus  represent  people  according  to  the  race  with  which 
they  most  closely  identify. 


In  examining  the  data  of  this  report,  the  reader  should 
keep  in  mind  that  persons  of  Hispanic  origin  may  be  of  any 
race  and  thus  represent  an  ethnic  and  not  a  racial  minority. 
Also,  in  examining  the  data  for  Hispanics,  the  reader  should 
be  aware  of  an  apparent  undercount  of  these  persons,  as 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Several  tables  and  figures  in  this  report  do  not  include 
data  for  Asians.  This  is  due  to  (1)  lack  of  comparability 
between  1980  and  1990  classification  and  coding  systems 
and  (2)  lack  of  1990  data  specific  for  Asians. 

la  Figure  3,  depicting  the  geographical  distributions  of 
the  state's  larger  minority  groups,  county  subdivisions 

(census  tracts  or  block  numbering  areas)  have  been  grouped 
into  three  categories  according  to  the  number  of  minority 
persons  living  in  the  subdivision.  For  each  map,  the  three 
categories  are  approximately  equal  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
subdivisions  represented. 

Definitions  for  a  number  of  terms  used  in  mis  report  are 
found  in  the  Glossary,  pp.  1 1-14. 


POPULATION  COUNTS 

Table  1  shows  the  race-specific  numbers  and  percent- 
ages of  North  Carolina  residents  tabulated  in  the  1990 
census.  Table  2  provides  counts  and  percentages  for  resi- 
dents of  Hispanic  origin,  who  may  be  of  any  race.  Although 

the  Asian  and  Hispanic  populations  represent  sizable  num- 
bers, they  are  shown  to  be  of  quite  diverse  backgrounds  with 
no  particular  race/ethnic  subgroup  dominating  the  picture. 

Although  76,726  persons  of  Hispanic  origin  were 
counted  in  1990,  the  number  of  persons  five  and  older  who 
reported  speaking  Spanish  or  Spanish  Creole  at  home 
numbered  105,963.  Thisdiscrepancy  suggestsanundercount 
of  Hispanics.  Li  fact,  persons  who  did  not  identify  an 
Hispanic  Origin  category  on  the  census  form  were  not 
counted  as  Hispanics  even  though  they  may  have  written 
Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  etc.  in  the  "Other  race" 
category.  However,  at  least  some  of  the  discrepancy  is 
known  also  to  reflect  responses  for  non-Hispanic  students 
of  the  Spanish  language. 

For  many  of  the  1990  census  indicators,  data  are 
reported  for  American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  as  a 
group.   However,  as  shown  in  Table  1,  the  number  of 


FIGURE  1 

Percent  Increase  In  Population  by  Race  and  Hispanic  Origin 

North  Carolina,  1980  to  1990 
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FIGURE  2 

Median  Age  by  Race  and  Hispanic  Origin 

North  Carolina,  1990 
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Eskimos  and  Aleuts  is  extiemdysmall,representingonly0.4 
percent  of  me  combined  group. 

Table  3  shows  1980  to  1990  increases  in  population  for 
selected  race/ethnic  groups.  Among  these  groups,  the  Black 
population  grew  least  (10.4%),  while  several  of  the  Asian 
subgroups  doubled  in  size.  The  Native  American  and 
Hispanic  populations  (especially  Puerto  Ricans)  increased 
substantially  more  man  Whites  and  Blacks  (Figure  1). 

Table  4  delineates  components  of  the  1980  to  1990 
population  increase  by  race.  For  Hispanics,  birth  and  death 
data  were  not  available  until  1988,  so  the  components  of 
population  change  since  1980  cannot  be  calculated 

As  shown  in  Table  4,  virtually  all  of  the  increase  for 
Blacks  was  due  to  natural  increase  (excess  of  births  over 
deaths).  Most  of  the  increase  for  Native  Americans  also 
appears  due  to  natural  increase;  however,  those  figures  may 
reflectraceclassificationdifferencesamongbirth,  death,  and 
census  data.  Forafl  otherminority  groups  combined,  net  in- 
migrationwaslaigdyresporisibkforab^blingof^rjulalion 
between  1980  and  1990. 

For  the  state's  largest  race  groups  and  for  persons  of 
Hispanic  origin,  Table  5  shows  the  1990  age-specific  popu- 
lation counts,  median  ages,  and  1980  to  1990  percent 
changes.  While  Whites  and  Blacks  lost  population  aged  5- 
17,thenumberofHispanics  increased  at  every  ageexcept  65 
and  older.  In  contrast,  unusual  growth  appears  to  have 
occurred  among  older  Native  Americans.  Still,  in  1990,  the 
state'sminority  groups  remainedmuchyoungerthan  Whites 
(Figure  2). 


In  past  studies  of  Native  Americans, M  it  was  noted  that 
race-identity  practices  appeared  to  have  changed  signifi- 
cantly  during  the  seventies  with  increased  numbersofpeople 
identifying  themselves  as  American  Indian.  Analysis  sug- 
gested no  serious  undercount  of  Indians  in  1970,  yet  the 
Indian  population  grew  by  45  percent  between  1970  and 
1980  while  the  stale's  total  population  grew  by  only  16 
percent.  Thesameprienomenonappearstohaveoccurredto 
a  lesser  extent  during  the  eighties  as  the  Indian  population 
grew  by  24  percent  compared  to  the  statewide  13  percent 
Although  natural  increase  appeared  to  explain  most  of  the 
1980-1990  increase  (Table4),  even21  percent  in-migration 
may  be  high  for  this  indigenous  population.  Also,  as  noted 
earlier,  race  classification  differences  among  birth,  death, 
and  census  data  may  confound  the  picture  for  Native 
Americans  such  that  the  components  of  population  change 
cannot  be  accurately  measured 

Meanwhile  it  is  noted  that  the  population  of  American 
Indians  residingonlandofrheEastemCherokeeReservation 
increased  by  only  11.2  percent  during  the  1980s.  This 
compares  to  24.7  percent  for  nonreservation  Indians. 
(NOTE:  Census  counts  for  the  Eastern  Cherokee  Reserva- 
tion may  differ  from  counts  maintained  by  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Rofl.  This  roll — maintained  since  1957  by  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians — includes,  by  applica- 
tion only,  persons  who  are  at  least  1/16  Indian  and  who 
descended  from  the  Baker  Ron,  a  federal  listing  taken  in 
1924.  Census  counts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  based  on  self- 
identificatioa) 

Table  6  identifies  14  counties  experiencing  an  "appar- 
ent" increase  of  200  or  more  Indian  residents  between  1 980 


Figure  3:  Minority  Populations  by 
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andl990.  Robeson  County,homeof51percentofthe  state's 
Native  Americans,  accounted  for  one-third  of  the  statewide 
increase  while  particularly  large  percentage  increases  oc- 
curredin  Wake,  Durham,  Cherokee,  andRandolphcounties. 
Twenty-two  additional  counties  experienced  increases  of 
100-199,  while  only  eight  counties  lost  Indian  population 
during  the  decade. 

Among  the  counties  of  Table  6,  it  is  of  interest  that 
Robeson  and  Halifax,  centers  of  the  Lumbee  and  Haliwa- 
SaponiIndiantribesrespectively,both  lost  White  population 
between  1980  and  1990  while  their  Native  American  popu- 
lations grew  substantially. 

Table  7  identifies  21  counties  experiencing  an  increase 
of  200  ormore  Hispanic  residents  between  1980  and  1990. 
Cumberland,  Onslow,  Wake,  and  Mecklenburg  experi- 
enced particularly  large  numeric  increases  while  Duplin, 
Montgomery,  Lee,  Henderson,  Wake,  Chatham,  and 
Johnston  all  experienced  very  large  percentage  increases. 
Eleven  other  counties  had  increases  of  100-199,  while  37 
countiestostHispanicpopulation  The  extentto  which  these 
findings  reflect  undercounts  of  Hispanics  in  either  or  both 
censuses  is  unknown,  but  mi  grant  workers  and  illegal  aliens 
present  special  problems  in  data  collection 

In  Figure  3,  shadings  depict  the  number  of  minority 
persons  living  in  census  tracts  (metropolitan  counties)  or 
block  numbering  areas  (nonmetropohtan  counties)  in  1990 
(see  Glossary).  Neitherof  these  county  subdivisions  crosses 
county  lines,  and  both  vary  widely  in  population  and  spatial 
size.  The  state  is  comprised  of  a  combined  total  of  1 ,492 
census  tracts  and  block  numbering  areas. 

Finany.manswertoWHERENorthCarolim'sminori- 
ties  are,  Table  8  provides  1990  county-specific  population 
counts  by  race  and  for  Hispanics.  Additional  county-level 
de tail  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  State  Data  Center, 
Office  of  State  Planning  (919-733-4131),  for  the  locations 
and  telephone  numbers  of  36  affiliate  data  centers  where 
publicly  accessible  census  products  are  maintained 


POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 

As  noted  above,  North  Carolina's  Asian  and  Hispanic 
populations  are  now  sizable  in  total  number  but  each  is 
culturally  diverse.  Thus,  the  remainder  of  this  report  exam- 
ines census  indicators  for  only  Blacks  andNative  Americans 


as  compared  to  Whites.  For  Native  Americans,  the  reader 
should  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  undoubtedly  distinct 
differences  between  the  health  indicators  for  reservation 
versus  nonreservation  populations  and  that  the  census 
indicators  largely  reflect  characteristics  of  the  latter. 
Nonreservation  persons  accounted  for  93  percent  of  the 
state's  total  Indian  population  in  1990. 

As  shown  in  Table  9,  the  1980  to  1990  percentage 
increases  in  persons,  households,  families  and  nonfamily 
households  were  far  greater  for  American  Indians  than 
others.  Al  thoughBlack  population  growth  was  less  than  thai 
for  Whites,  the  percentage  increases  in  households  and 
families  were  greater  for  Blacks.  Thus,  decline  in  household 
size  was  about  the  same  for  Blacks  and  Indians  and  greater 
than  the  decline  for  Whites.  StilU  in  1990,  Black  and  Indian 
households  were  larger  than  White  households,  by  about  16 
and  25  percent  respectively. 

InTable  lO.sotiodemographicindicators  from  the  1990 
census  have  been  grouped  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
characteristic  reported.  In  these  data,  the  counts  for  Ameri- 
can Indians  include  a  small  number  of  Eskimos  and  Aleuts. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that,  due  to  severe  budget  constraints, 
the  Census  Bureau  has  been  unable  to  produce  its  products 
on  schedule  and  several  desired  indicators  are  not  available 
at  this  time.  However,  the  data  of  Table  10  seem  sufficient 
to  describe  and  compare  the  state's  major  race  groups. 

The  followingparagraphs  summarize  the  severalgroups 
of  1990  indicators  and  the  corresponding  changes  between 
1980  and  1990.  Several  indicators  are  depicted  graphically 
in  Figures  4-11. 

DEMOGRAPHICS — Compared  to  Whites  and  Indians, 
the  percentage  of  Blacks  living  in  rural  areas  declined 
markedly  during  the  1980s  and  the  percentage  of  Blades  65 
and  older  did  not  grow  as  much  StilL  advances  in  median 
age  were  greater  for  both  minority  groups  than  for  Whites. 
On  a  discouraging  note,  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
males  in  correctional  institutions  was  particularly  great 
among  Native  Americans.  The  overall  results  are  that, 
compared  to  Whites  in  1990,  Indians  were  far  more  rural, 
Blacks  far  more  urban,  and  both  minority  groups  far 
younger  and  their  males  far  more  likely  to  be  incarcerated. 

ECONOMICS  —  Between  1979  and  1989,  incomes  rose 
and  poverty  rates  fell  for  aU  three  race  groups,  but  more  for 
Whites  than  others.  Thus,  in  1989  even  more  than  a  decade 
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Per  Capita  Income  by  Race 
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FIGURE  5 

Percent  Young  Children  Below  Poverty  by  Race 

North  Carolina,  1989 
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FIGURE  6 

Percent  High  School  Graduates  by  Race 
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FIGURE  7 

Percent  Families  Headed  by  a  Female  by  Race 
North  Carolina,  1 990 
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earlier,  incomes  were  much  lower  and  poverty  rales  much 
higher  for  minorities  man  for  Whites.  (See  Figures  4  and  5.) 

Children  in  Black  and  Indi an  households  headed  by  a  female 
were  especially  likely  to  live  below  the  poverty  leveL 

EDUCATION  —  Educational  levels  improved  more  for 
Blacks  than  others  during  the  decade.  Still,  in  1990,  Whites 
were  much  more  likely  to  have  graduated  from  high  school 
and  college.  American  Indians  were  least  likely  to  have 
achieved  these  educational  levels.  (See  Figure  6.) 


FAMILY  STRUCTURE— YXamgtoc  1980s,  changes  in 
family  structure  were  in  the  general  directionofadispiopor- 
lionate  increase  among  minorities  in  the  number  of 
female-headed  families  withchildrea  In  1990, 11  percentof 
White  families,  compared  to  41  percent  of  Black  families 
and  26  percent  of  Indian  families,  were  headed  by  a  female 
(Figure  7). 

HOUSING — While  1980- 1990  reductions  in  overcrowd- 
ing were  slightly  greaterforminorities  than  for  Whites,  fewer 


FIGURE  8 

Percent  Housing  Units  Owner-Occupied  by  Race 

North  Carolina,  1990 


FIGURE  9 

Percent  Households  Having  No  Vehicle  by  Race 

North  Carolina,  1990 
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FIGURE  10 

Percent  Unemployed  by  Race 

North  Carolina,  1990 


FIGURE  11 

Percent  Females  Married  by  Race 

North  Carolina,  1990 
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Blacks  owned  their  hones  in  1990  than  in  1980andmedian 
rentinereaseddispror^rtionatelyforBlacks.  The  1990story 
on  housing  remained  a  bleak  one  for  minorities  who,  com- 
pared to  Whites,  were  far  more  likely  to  experience 
overcrowding  and  farless  likely  to  own  their  homes.  Home 
ownership  was  more  likely  for  Native  Americans  than  for 
Blacks.  (SeeFigure8.)  Although  the  median  value  of  owner- 
occ  upied  housing  increased  more  for  Blacks  than  others,  the 
median  valueofhomesownedby  Blacks  and  Indians  was  far 
below  that  for  Whites. 


Also  asked  in  the  census  is  the  number  of  vehicles  available 
to  occupants  of  a  housing  unit  In  1990,  the  percentage  of 
units  having  np_  vehicle  was  highest  for  Blacks  (23%)  and 
lowest  for  Whites  (6%).  These  figures  are  down  slightly 
from  1980.  (See  Figure  9.) 

LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION — Participation  in 
the  civilian  labor  force  rose  and  unemployment  fell  for  all 
three  race  groups,  but  in  1990,  unemployment  was  much 
higher  among  minorities  than  among  Whites.  (See  Figure 


10.)  The  percentages  of  Blacks  and  Indians  in  the  Armed 
Forces  both  fell  during  the  decade  with  Blacks  maintaining 
the  highest  percentage  in  1990. 

MARITAL  STATUS  —  During  toe  1980s,  minority  fe- 
males 15  and  older  experienced  a  disproportionate  decrease 
in  the  percentage  married.  The  percentage  of  divorced 
persons  rose  and  the  percentage  widowed  fell  more  for 
Blacks  than  others.  Still  compared  to  Whites  and  Blacks  in 
1990,  Indian  females  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  be 
divorced  and  less  likely  to  be  widowed.  Blacks  were  espe- 
cially unlikely  to  be  married  (see  Figure  1 1). 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  AREAS 

The  1990  census  provides  tribal  counts  ofNative  Ameri- 
cans who  provided  information  about  their  tribal  affiliation. 
As  noted  earlier  for  the  Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation 
(Qualla  Boundary),  these  counts  may  differ  from  those  of 
tribal  rolls. 

Table  llprovidesselectedcensusdataformestate'sone 
reservation,  five  tribal  designated  statistical  areas  (TDS  As), 
and  corresponding  counties.  Note  that  these  numbers  relate 
only  to  Americanlndians  residing  on  the  reservation  or  in  the 
TDSA.  TotalpersonsidentifymgtheirmbeasQierokee,for 
example,  numbered  13,074  in  1990,  but  only5388  lived  on 
reservation  land  of  the  federally  recognized  Eastern  Band 
of  the  Cherokee.  Similarly,  total  Lumbees  numbered 
42,397,  but  only  28,863  lived  in  the  Lumbee  TDSA.  The 
Census  Bureau  first  recognized  TDS  As  in  the  1990  census. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  TDSAs  are  delineated  by  state- 
recognized  tribes  who  provide  benefits  and  services  to  their 
members. 

For  reservationNative  Americans,  census  data  reveal  a 
1980to  1990increase  inmedian  age  from22.3  to  26.1  years 
and  a  reduction  in  persons  per  household  (total  households 
divided  by  population)  from  334  to  3.02  persons.  The 
number  of  female-headed  households,  no  husband  present, 
increased  40  percent,  while  married-couple  families  rose 
10.7  percent.  The  total  population  increase  was  11.2 
percent 

Examination  of  the  remainder  of  Table  1 1  is  left  to  the 
interested  reader.  Meanwhile,  these  facts  may  be  of  general 
interest  Among  all  American  Indians  in  the  U.S.  who 
identified  their  tribal  designation  in  1990,  87  J  percent  of 
Lumbees,  4.2  percent  of  Cherokees,  and  3.7  percent  of  the 


Iroquois  resided  in  North  Carolina.  Altogether,  the  1990 
census  identified  542  tribes  for  the  U.S.,  the  largest  being 
Cherokee,  Navajo,  Chippewa,  and  Sioux,  in  descending 
order.  Rounding  out  the  top  ten  are  Choctaw,  Pueblo, 
Apache,  Iroquois,  Lumbee,  and  Creek.6 


POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 

Overthe  20-year  period  from  1990  to  2010,  the  state's 
population  is  projected  to  grow  by  21  percent — 19  percent 
for  Whites  and  27  percent  for  minorities.  Whereas  the 
elderly  population  (70  and  older)  is  projected  to  grow  more 
among  Whites,percentage  increases  forage  groups  under  25 
and  40-69  wifl  be  greater  for  minorities.  Due  to  reductions 
in  births  during  the  70s  and  early  '80s,  both  Whites  and 
minorities  aged  25-34  will  be  fewer  in  2010  than  in  1990. 

Population  projections  for  individual  minority  groups 
are  not  produced  at  this  time. 


SUMMARY 

North  Carolina  has  become  increasingly  diverse,  bom 
racially  and  ethnically,  as  several  Asian  and  Hispanic 
subgroups  of  the  population  continue  to  expand  broadly. 
The  Native  American  population  also  grew  significantly 
during  the  last  two  decades,  possibly  due  in  part  to  a  change 
in  race-identity  practices  reflecting  heightened  pride  in  the 
Native  Americancultureandheritage.  Ore-thirdofthe  1980 
to  1990numeric^incTCaseinNativeAmericansoccurredin 
Robeson  County. 

For  the  state's  Black  and  Native  American  popula- 
tions, this  report  compares  census  indicators  to  those  for 
Whites.  Among  the  more  salient  findings  are  these: 

•  ComparedtoWhitesinl990,NativeAmericans 
were  far  more-  rural,  Blacks  farmore  urban,  and 
both  minority  groups  far  younger  and  their 
males  far  more  likely  to  be  incarcerated. 

Although  poverty  rates  fell,  the  economic  gap 
between  WMtesardminoritiesactuaflywidened 
slightly  between  1980  and  1990.  Blacks  re- 
mained most  likely  to  be  poor,  and  poverty 
remained  most  prevalent  among  Black  and  Na- 
tive American  families  withchildren,  particularly 
those  headed  by  a  female. 


•  During  the  1980s,  female-headed  families  with 
children  became  increasingly  more  prevalent 
among  minorities  than  among  Whites.  In  1990, 

a  White  child  was  twice  as  likely  as  a  Black  child 
to  belong  to  a  mairied-couple  family. 

•  Low  educational  levels  remain  a  particular  prob- 
lem of  minorities,  especially  Native  Americans. 

•  Despite  improvements  in  all  race  groups,  unem- 
ployment remained  much  higher  among 
minorities  than  among  Whites  in  1990. 

Minority  overcrowding  declined  during  the 
1980s,  but  in  1990,  minority  housing  remained 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Whites. 

In  the  face  of  these  unsettling  indicators  for  the  state's 
larger  minority  groups,  there  comes  the  projection  of  a  27 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  minority  citizens  between 
1990  and  the  year  2010.  Altogether,  these  findings  portend 
abroadlyincreasingdemandforhealmservices,particulariy 
in  the  public  sector. 

Studies  of  the  health  status  of  North  Carolina's  Black 
and  Native  American  populations  are  currenfly  in  progress. 
In  the  latter  case,  data  for  reservation  and  nonreservation 
persons  are  examined  separately.  In  both  studies,  we  win 
examine  Year  2000  health  objectives  for  minorities  and 
provide  selected  data  for  counties  having  sizable  minority 
populations.  These  data— together  with  the  indicators  ex- 
amined in  the  present  report — will  prove  useful  to  the  very 
critical  public  health  policy  and  administrative  decisions  of 
the  remaining  1990's. 

Suggestions  for  the  content  of  the  health  analyses  in 
progress  are  bom  welcome  and  invited  We  particularly 

encourage  interested  readers  to  discuss  their  data  needs  and 
concerns  with  the  Office  of  Minority  Health  at 
(919)  715-0992. 
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GLOSSARY 


Block  Numbering  Area  (BNA) — Block  numbering  areas  (BNAs)  are  small  statistical  subdivisions  of 
a  county  for  grouping  and  numbering  blocks  in  nonmetropolitan  counties  where  local  census  statistical 
areas  committees  have  not  established  census  tracts.  State  agencies  and  the  Census  Bureau  delineated 
BNAs  for  the  1990  census,  using  guidelines  similar  to  those  for  the  delineation  of  census  tracts.  BNAs 
do  not  cross  county  boundaries. 

Census  Tract — Census  tracts  are  small,  relatively  permanent  statistical  subdivisions  of  a  county.  They 
are  delineated  for  all  metropolitan  areas  and  other  densely  populated  counties  by  local  census  statistical 
areas  committees  following  Census  Bureau  guidelines. 

Census  tracts  usually  have  between  2,500  and  8,000  persons  and,  when  first  delineated,  are  designed 
to  be  homogeneous  with  respect  to  population  characteristics,  economic  status,  and  living  conditions. 
Census  tracts  do  not  cross  county  boundaries.  The  spatial  size  of  census  tracts  varies  widely  depending 
on  the  density  of  settlement  Census  tract  boundaries  are  delineated  with  the  intention  of  being 
maintained  over  a  long  time  so  thatstatistical  comparisons  can  be  made  from  census  to  census.  However, 
physical  changes  in  street  pa  ttems  caused  by  highway  construction,  new  development,  etc,  may  require 
occasional  revisions;  census  tracts  occasionally  are  split  due  to  large  population  growth,  or  combined 
as  a  result  of  substantial  population  decline. 

Note:    TtKTmpsofFigure3ofihisreportdepiddataforcensustracts(metropo 

areas  (nonmetropolitan  counties).  Boundaries  for  these  county  subdivisions  and  for  counties  are  shown  in 
the  map  on  the  next  page. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation — This  area  anditsestablishedboundariesarerecognizedbythefederal 
government  as  territory  in  which  American  Indians  have  jurisdiction. 

Family — A  family  consists  of  a  householder  (one  person  designated  in  each  household)  and  one  or  more 
other  persons  living  in  the  same  household  who  are  related  to  the  householder  by  birth,  marriage,  or 
adoption. 

Hispanic  Origin — Persons  of  Hispanic  origin  are  those  who  classified  themselves  in  one  of  the  specific 
Hispanic  origin  categories  listed  on  the  census  questionnaire— "Mexican,"  "Puerto  Rican,"  or  "Cuban"- 
-as  well  as  those  who  indicated  that  they  were  of  "other  Spanish/Hispanic"  origin.  Persons  of  "Other 
Spanish/Hispanic"  origin  are  those  whose  origins  are  from  Spain,  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of 
Central  or  South  America,  or  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  they  are  persons  of  Hispanic  origin  identifying 
themselves  generally  as  Spanish,  Spanish- American,  Hispanic,  Hispano,  Latino,  and  so  on. 

Origin  can  be  viewed  as  the  ancestry,  nationality  group,  lineage,  or  country  of  birth  of  the  person  or  the 
person's  parents  or  ancestors  before  their  arrival  in  the  United  States.  Persons  of  Hispanic  origin  may 
be  of  any  race. 
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Household  —  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who  occupy  a  housing  unit 

Mean — This  measure  is  the  arithmetic  average  of  a  set  of  values,  derived  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
values  by  the  total  number  of  items  in  the  set 

Median — This  measure  is  the  middle  value  in  a  distribution.  The  median  divides  the  total  frequency 
into  two  equal  parts:  one-half  of  the  cases  fall  below  the  median  and  one-half  of  the  cases  exceed  the 
median. 

Nonfamily  Household  —  A  nonfamily  household  consists  of  a  group  of  unrelated  persons  or  one 
person  living  alone. 

Overcrowding  —  This  concept  is  measured  in  terms  of  more  than  one  person  per  room,  derived  by 
dividing  the  number  of  persons  in  each  occupied  housing  unit  by  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  unit 

Poverty  Level  —  This  index  is  based  on  income,  family  size,  age  of  householder,  and/or  number  of 
children  under  18.  The  average  poverty  threshold  for  a  family  of  four  was  $7,412  in  1980  (1979  income) 
and  $12,674  in  1990  (1989  income). 

Poverty  thresholds  are  applied  on  a  national  basis  and  are  not  adjusted  for  regional,  state  or  local 
variations  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Race — As  used  by  the  Census  Bureau,  race  reflects  self-identification;  it  does  not  denote  any  clear-cut 
scientific  definition  of  biological  stock. 

White— Includes  persons  who  indicated  their  race  as  "White"  or  reported  entries  such  as 
Canadian,  German,  Italian,  Lebanese,  Near  Easterner,  Arab,  or  Polish. 

Black-Includes  persons  who  indicated  their  race  as  "Black  or  Negro"  or  reported  entries  such 
as  African  American,  Afro- American,  Black  Puerto  Rican,  Jamaican,  Nigerian,  West  Indian,  or 
Haitian. 

Note:    In  this  report,  the  terms  "African  American"  and  "Black"  are  used  interchangeably. 

American  Indian-Includes  persons  who  indicated  their  race  as  "American  Indian,"  entered  the 
name  of  an  Indian  tribe,  or  reported  such  entries  as  Canadian  Indian,  French- American  Indian, 
or  Spanish- American  Indian.  Some  census  counts  used  in  this  report  are  for  American  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  as  a  group.  Eskimos  and  Aleuts  represent  only  0.4  percent  of  the  combined 
group  in  North  Carolina. 

Note:    In  this  report,  the  terms  "American  Indian,"  "Indian,"  and  "Native  American"  are  used 
interchangeably. 

Asian-Includes  "Chinese,"  "Filipino,"  "Japanese,"  "Asian  Indian,"  "Korean,"  "Vietnamese," 
and  "Other  Asian." 
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Pacific  Islander-Includes  persons  who  indicated  their  race  as  "Pacific  Islander"  by  classifying 
themselves  as  "Hawaiian,"  "Samoan,"  "Guamanian,"  or  "Other  Asian"  The  latter  includes 
Tahitian,  Northern  Mariana  Islander,  Palauan,  Fijian,  or  a  cultural  group  such  as  Polynesian, 
Mioronesian,  or  Melanesian. 

Note    In  Table  8  of  this  report,  Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders  are  tabulated  as  a  group.  Separate  counts  for 
counties  are  not  presently  available. 

Other  Race— Includes  all  other  persons  not  included  in  the  "White,"  "Black,"  "American  Indian, 
Eskimo,  or  Aleut,"  and  the  "Asian  or  Pacific  Islander"  race  categories  described  above.  Persons 
reporting  in  the  "Other  race"  category  and  providing  write-in  entries  such  as  multiracial, 
multiethnic,  mixed,  interracial,  Wesort,  or  a  Spanish/ Hispanic  origin  group  (such  as  Mexican, 
Cuban,  or  Puerto  Rican)  are  included  here. 

Tribal  Designated  Statistical  Area  (TDS  A) — TDSAs  represent  areas  in  which  state  tribes  of  American 
Indians  provide  benefits  and  services  to  their  members.  There  are  five  such  areas  in  North  Carolina.  The 
Census  Bureau  did  not  recognize  TDSAs  before  the  1990  census. 
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TABLES 


TABLE  1 

RACE  GROUPS,  NORTH  CAROLINA  199C 

) 

PERCENT 

POPULATION 

OF TOTAL 

TOTAL                            6,628,637 

100.0 

RACE 

White                                                         5,008,491 

75.6 

Black                                                       1,456,323 

22.0 

American  Indian,  Eskimo,  Aleut                   80,155 

1.2 

American  Indian                                     79,825 

12 

Eskimo                                                        152 

0.0 

Aleut                                                           178 

0.0 

Asian                                                             49,970 

0.8 

Chinese                                                    8,859 

0.1 

Filipino                                                    5332 

0.1 

Japanese                                                5,040 

0.1 

Asian  Indian                                          9,847 

0.1 

Korean                                                   7267 

0.1 

Vietnamese                                            5211 

0.1 

Cambodian                                              1,367 

0.0 

Hmong                                                     708 

0.0 

Laotian                                                  2,048 

0.0 

Thai                                                       1,183 

0.0 

Other  Asian                                             3,108 

0.0 

Pacific  Islander                                               2,1% 

0.0 

Hawaiian                                                    963 

0.0 

Samoan                                                      416 

0.0 

Tongan                                                      12 

0.0 

Other  Polynesian                                          37 

0.0 

Guamanian                                                636 

0.0 

Other  Micronesian                                        77 

0.0 

Melanesian                                                     6 

0.0 

Other  Pacific  Islander                                  49 

0.0 

Other  Race                                                   31,502 

0.5 
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TABLE  2 

HISPANIC  GROUPS,  NORTH  CAROLINA  1990 

POPULATION 

PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 

TOTAL 

76,726 

1.2 

HISPANIC  ORIGIN 

Mexican 
Puerto  Rican 
Cuban 
Other* 

32,670 

14,620 

3^23 

25,713 

0.5 
0.2 
0.1 
0.4 

RACE  OF  HISPANICS 

White 

Black 

American  Indian,  Eskimo,  Aleut 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

Other  Race** 

37,364 
7,181 
1,225 
1373 

29,383 

0.6 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.4 

♦Persons  reporting  "Other  Spanish/Hispanic"  origin  from  Spain,  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of 
Central  or  South  America,  or  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  persons  of  Hispanic  origin  identifying 
themselves  generally  as  Spanish,  Spanish-American,  Hispanic,  Hispano,  Latino,  and  so  on. 

**Persons  reporting  in  the  "Other  race"  category  and  providing  write-in  entries  such  as  multi-racial, 
multi-ethnic,  mixed,  interracial,  Wesort,  or  a  Spanish/Hispanic  origin  group  (such  as  Mexican, 
Cuban,  or  Puerto  Rican). 
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NUMBER  AND  PERCE 

TABLE  3 

NT  INCREASE  IN  SELECTED  RACE/ETHNIC  GROUPS 

NORTH  CAROLINA  1980  TO  1990 

NUMERICAL                               PERCENT 

INCREASE                                 INCREASE 

TOTAL 

746,871                                         1Z7 

RACE/ETHNICITY 

White 

550,984                                         12.4 

Black 

137,466                                         10.4 

American  Indian 

15,289                                         23.7 

Other  Races 

43,132                                       105.5 

Japanese 
Chinese 

1,854                                        58.2 
5,683                                       178.9 

Filipino 
Korean 

2,790                                       109.8 
3,686                                       102.9 

Asian  Indian 

5,127                                       108.6 

Vietnamese 

2,820                                       117.9 

Hawaiian 

124                                         14.8 

Guamanium 

136                                        27.2 

Samoan 

175                                         72.6 

Hispanic  Origin* 
Mexican 

20,059                                         35.4 
4,852                                         17.4 

Puerto  Rican 

7,200                                        97.0 

Cuban 

587                                         18.7 

Other  Hispanic  Origin 

7,420                                        40.6 

"Persons  of  Hispanic  origin  may  be  of  any  rare. 
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TABLE 4 

COMPONENTS  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE  BY  RACE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  APRIL  1, 1980  TO  APRIL  1, 1990 


TOTAL 


RACE 


White 
Black 

American  Indian 
Other  Races 

"Excess  of  births  over  deaths. 


1980  TO  1990 
POPULATION        NATURAL 
INCREASE         INCREASE' 


746,871 


550,984 

137,466 

15289 

43,132 


372,831 


215292 

137,146 

12,080 

8313 


PERCENT  OF  POPULATION 
INCREASE  DUE  TO 
NATURAL  NET  IN- 

INCREASF/  MIGRATION 


49.9 


39.1 
99.8 
79.0 
19.3 


50.1 


60.9 

02 

21.0 

80.7 


TABLE 5 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  MEDIAN  AGE  WITH  1980-1990  PERCENT  CHANGES 

BY  RACE  AND  HISPANIC  ORIGIN 

NORTH  CAROLINA  1990 

SELECTED 
AGES 

TOTAL 

WHITES 

RLACKS 

AMERICAN             HISPANIC 
INDIANS                  ORIGIN* 

Under  5 
PcL  Chg. 

458,955 
13.6 

316,715 
13.5 

126,896 
11.4 

6,933                     8,890 
52                      63.3 

5-17 
PcL  Chg. 

1,147,194 
-8.5 

789237 
-10.2 

325371 
-73 

19373                   15,067 
5.8                        17.2 

18-64 
PcL  Chg. 

4218,147 
16.5 

3243,794 
15.3 

869,065 
16.9 

48,455                    49,963 
34.1                        44.0 

65  and  older 
PcL  Chg. 

804341 
33.3 

658,745 
35.9 

138,791 
21.8 

5,194                      2,806 
51.6                      -23.3 

Median  Age 
PcL  Chg. 

33.1 
11.8 

34.7 
10.5 

28.5 
15.4 

27.3                        24.6 
18.2                         5.6 

"Persons  of  Hispanic 

:  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 
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TABLE 6 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTIES  HAVING  200  OR  MORE  INCREASE 

IN  AMERICAN  INDIAN  RESIDENTS  1980  TO  1990 

1990 

1980 -1990  INCREASE 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

The  State                     79,825 

15,289 

23.7 

COUNTY 

Cherokee                                             405 

216 

114.3 

Cumberland                                          4,425 

765 

20.9 

Durham                                                 425 

250 

142.9 

Guilford                                              1,637 

289 

21.4 

Halifax                                              1,711 

494 

40.6 

Hoke                                                   3,176 

598 

23.2 

Jackson                                               2,667 

255 

10.6 

Mecklenburg                                       1,936 

524 

37.1 

Onslow                                                  939 

342 

57.3 

Randolph                                               453 

200 

79.1 

Robeson                                            40,511 

4,982 

14.0 

Scotland                                              2,430 

368 

17.8 

Swain                                                 3,075 

573 

22.9 

Wake                                                1,148 

631 

122.1 
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TABLE 7 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTIES  HAVING  200  OR  MORE  INCREASE 

IN  PERSONS  OF  HISPANIC  ORIGIN*  1980  TO  1990 

1990 

1980 -1990  INCREASE 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

The  State 

76,726 

20,059 

35.4 

COUNTY 

Catawba 

921 

343 

59.3 

Chatham 

564 

298 

112.0 

Craven 

1,821 

470 

34.8 

Cumberland 

13,298 

4,178 

45.8 

Duplin 

1,015 

734 

261.2 

Durham 

2,054 

775 

60.6 

Forsyth 

2,102 

527 

33.5 

Guilfoid 

2887 

483 

20.1 

Harnett 

1,159 

490 

73.2 

Henderson 

846 

502 

145.9 

Johnston 

1,262 

652 

106.9 

Lee 

800 

500 

166.7 

Lincoln 

570 

264 

86.3 

Mecklenburg 

6,693 

2,731 

68.9 

Montgomery 

556 

360 

183.7 

Onslow 

8,035 

3,662 

83.7 

Orange 

1,279 

596 

87.3 

Randolph 

734 

246 

50.4 

Sampson 

727 

266 

57.7 

Wake 

5,396 

3,011 

126.2 

Wayne 

1,356 

350 

34.8 

'Persons  of  Hispanic  origin  may 

be  of  any  race. 

- 
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TABLE  10 

SOaODEMOGRAPHIC  INDICATORS  BY  RACE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  1990 

DEMOGRAPHICS 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

AMERICAN 
INDIANS* 

Persons: 

Percent  living  in  rural  areas 
Percent  under  age  18 
Percent  65+ 
Median  age 
Percent  males 
Males  per  100  females 

53.3 
22.1 
13.2 
34.7 
48.9 
93.1 

37.0 
30.8 
9.5 
28.5 
46.8 
823 

79.3 
33.1 
6.5 
27.3 
49.2 
93.6 

Males: 
Percent  in  correctional  institutions 

0.4 

1.9 

1.8 

ECONOMICS  (1989  income  data) 

Mean  household  income 

$36,034 

$22323 

$24,900 

Persons  15+: 
Per  capita  income 

$14,450 

$7,926 

$8,097 

Persons: 
Percent  below  poverty 

8.6 

27.1 

24.4 

Children  under  5  years: 
Percent  below  poverty 

10.2 

40.9 

34.8 

Children  under  18  years: 
Percent  below  poverty 

93 

35.9 

29.9 

Married-couple  families  with  related 
children  under  18: 
Percent  below  poverty 

45 

10.7 

14.2 

Families  with  female  head,  no  husband 
present,  and  related  children  under  18: 
Percent  below  poverty 

27.3 

52.0 

54.1 

EDUCATION 

Persons  25+: 
Percent  high  school  graduates 
Percent  4+  years  college 

73.1 
19.3 

58.1 
9.5 

51.5 
7.9 
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TABLE  10  (continued) 

SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC  INDICATORS  BY  RACE 

NORTH  CAROLINA  1990 

AMERICAN 

FAMILY  STRUCTURE 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

INDIANS* 

Families: 

Persons  per  family 

2.92 

3.39 

3.47 

Percent  married-couple  families 

85.1 

52.9 

66.9 

Percent  headed  by  a  female 

11.2 

40.5 

25.6 

Percent  with  own  children  under  18 

43.7 

53.9 

60.0 

Percent  with  own  children  under  6 

11.8 

11.9 

13.6 

Percent  headed  by  female  with  own 

children  under  18 

5.6 

23.9 

15.7 

Persons  under  18:  Percent  who  are  own 

children  in  married-couple  families 

79.5 

40.9 

58.7 

HOUSING 

Occupied  Housing  Units: 

Median  number  of  persons 

2.23 

253 

288 

Median  number  of  rooms 

5.3 

4.8 

4.9 

Percent  with  1 .01+  persons  per  room 

1.5 

7.4 

8.0 

Percent  owner-occupied 

72.9 

49.6 

66.8 

Median  value  of  owner-occupied  units 

$69,400 

$46,900 

$46,100 

Median  rent  for  renter-occupied  units 

307 

235 

199 

Percent  with  no  vehicle  available 

6.2 

23.4 

124 

LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION 

Persons  16+: 

Percent  in  Armed  Forces 

21 

2.6 

1.8 

Percent  in  civilian  labor  force 

66.0 

63.2 

64.7 

Civilian  Labor  Force  16+: 

Percent  unemployed 

3.6 

9.4 

8.9 

MARITAL  STATUS 

Females  15+: 

Percent  never  married 

17.7 

36.3 

27.9 

Percent  married 

58.9 

33.9 

47.3 

Percent  separated 

27 

7.5 

5.4 

Percent  widowed 

127 

13.6 

10.2 

Percent  divorced 

8.0 

8.8 

9.2 

Includes  small  number  of  Eskimos  and  Aleuts. 
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